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PROPERTIUS AS PRAECEPTOR AMORIS 
By Arthur Leslie Wheeler 

In his effort to justify the Ars amatoria Ovid mentions both 
Tibullus and Propertius as predecessors who had given erotic teach- 
ings. In the case of Tibullus he gives proof by paraphrasing many 
lines of Tibullus i. 6 (cf . Ov. Tr. ii. 447-64) ; with regard to Propertius 
he contents himself {ibid., 465) with the statement: "Invenies 
eadem blandi praecepta Properti." In spite of this perfectly definite 
testimony, a surprising difference of opinion has existed among 
scholars with regard to the position of Propertius in this important 
feature of Roman elegy — not indeed as to the truth of Ovid's words 
of the work of Propertius known to him, but as to the existence of 
such -praecepta in the extant work of Propertius. Lachmann (ed. 
of Prop. [1816], praefat. p. xxi) went so far as to say, "Ubinam, 
quaeso, inveniemus, cum eiusmodi praecepta nulla hodie in Properti 
carminibus legantur?" As is well known, Lachmann believed 
that the praecepta alluded to by Ovid once formed part of Propertius' 
second book, but have been lost. This was one of the arguments 
by which the great scholar supported his famous " five-book " theory, 
which has created such confusion in references to Propertius. At the 
other extreme stands Plessis who, in combating the five-book theory 
(Etudes sur Properce, p. 99), answers Lachmann's question with the 
words, "Oil? mais d'un bout a l'autre de son ceuvre, qui est une 
ceuvre d'amour; non, il est vrai, sous la forme didactique, mais de 
place en place et penetrant le tout de leur esprit." In a note he 
refers to elegies i. 10, 21, ii. 16, 7-10, and possibly iv. 5 (whose 
genuineness, however, he suspects). 

These two scholars represent extremes, and the truth as usual 
lies between. No one will today accept Lachmann's sweeping 
denial of all didactic element in Propertius, exaggerated as it was to 
support his five-book theory. Not even Birt, who takes in general 
the same position (Rh. M. XXXVIII [1883], 213 ff.), is able to deny 
altogether the presence of such an element, although he restricts 
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it as narrowly as he can. On the other hand, Plessis' reference to 
only three passages — one of which he regards as spurious — is obvi- 
ously inadequate to support his assertion that erotic praecepta 
are found "d'un bout a l'autre de son ceuvre." Rothstein usually 
recognizes in his notes the didactic tone wherever it appears, and 
says (Anhang, p. 344), "Nur zu dem Anstoss den Lachmann und 
andere an Ovids invenies eadem blandi praecepta Properti .... 
genommen haben, wird es nicht iiberflussig sein darauf hinzuweisen, 
dass Properz selbst in den worten ut per te clausas sciat excantare 
puellas qui volet austeros arte ferire viros (iii. 3, 49) sich ausdriicklich 
als furti praeceptor hingestellt hat." This does not, of course, meet 
Lachmann's point, 1 and the position of Propertius as praeceptor 
amoris, together with the limits and nature of the erotodidactic 
element in his elegies, has by no means been determined. To this 
subject the present paper has been devoted in the conviction that a 
better understanding of the position of Propertius, the leading 
Roman elegist, in this important matter will lead to more reliable 
results than have hitherto been obtained concerning the relation of 
this and perhaps other elements of Roman elegy to the sources. 

The role of praeceptor amoris (cf. Ovid A. A. i. 7-17; ii. 497 f.) is 
seen in its fullest development in Ovid's Ars amatoria. But the Ars 
amatoria, like so much else in the work of that facile poet, was only 
the expansion and development to more definite form of an element 
already present in Roman elegy. In Tibullus, as is well known, the 
erotodidactic element is prominent. Not only does he put into the 
mouth of Priapus (i. 4) a series of explicit praecepta for the conquest 
of boys, making that elegy a veritable Ars amatoria in embryo, 2 but 
also he assumes the role himself in i. 6; cf. i. 8 and i. 9. Propertius, 
as I hope to show, possesses the same features. Thus although the 
idea of composing a complete Handbook of Love was new, 3 

1 Lachmann did not deny the assumption of the role of praeceptor by Propertius, 
but asserted that the praecepta do not exist. 

2 "Ein wirklicher Abriss der Liebeskunst," Leo Plant. Forschungen, p. 131. The 
expression "in embryo" seems to me to compare more clearly Tib. i. 4 and the Ars 
amatoria. 

3 It seems certain that Ovid would have mentioned any previous Handbook of Love, 
had there been one, in the well-known defense (Tr. ii). As Leo remarks (PI. F. ibid.), 
"hatte er einen andern Verfasser einer ars amatoria nennen konnen, so wire es sein 
Haupttrumpf gewesen ; der Schluss ex silentio ist sicher." 
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the attitude assumed therein by the poet was already at 
hand in Tibullus and Propertius, 1 as he himself confesses (Tr. ii. 
447 ff.). In addition, many of the details, the separate praecepta, 
had already appeared as such in the elegies of these two predecessors. 
Ovid gathered together in the Ars amatoria all sorts of erotic experi- 
ences and situations, whether from life or (more often) literature, 
and adapted them to the didactic point of view. The most conven- 
ient proof of this is at hand in the notes and appendix of P. Brandt's 
edition of the great Handbook. When, therefore, he assumes the 
role of praeceptor and instructs each sex how to make love success- 
fully, both role and teachings are the results of abundant suggestions 
from his predecessors. 

It is vital to our problem that in Tr. 447-65, where Ovid is defend- 
ing himself for his own practice in the Ars amatoria and would there- 
fore choose as convincing an example as possible, he does not choose 
Tib. i. 4, 2 a completely didactic elegy, but i. 6, only part of which 
is didactic. The conclusion is irresistible that Ovid regarded as 
praecepta not alone entire elegies written from the didactic point 
of view, but also all passages (parts of elegies) in which the poet 
assumes the role of erotic expert and instructor — the passages in 
which, if I may desecrate a term, he speaks ex cathedra. In our 
search, therefore, for erotic praecepta in Propertius, we are justified 
in selecting didactic passages wherever we find them. The passages 
which bear upon our problem fall into two groups: first, those in 
which Propertius makes clear that he considers himself a praeceptor 
amoris and his work not only a pleasure but an aid to lovers; second, 
those in which the teachings are contained — the explicit praecepta. 
The two groups naturally overlap, but are in general distinct. 

The passages 3 in which Propertius claims to be peritus and there- 
fore fitted to be an erotic instructor are chiefly included in those 
elegies in which he speaks of his work and its objects — the "pro- 

1 It is significant that he says nothing of Gallus in this connection. 

2 Leo (PL F. ibid.) thinks that Ovid did not choose i. 4, suggestive as it had been 
to him, because it dealt with the love of boys. We may add to this that i. 4 would not 
have afforded him so exact a parallel for his own practice, because i. 4 is vicariously 
didactic — Priapus is the teacher — whereas in i. 6 Tibullus himself is the teacher. 

3 References in this paper to Propertius follow the numbering of Rothstein's 
edition (1898). Ovid is cited according to Merkel-Ehwald, Teubner text (1902-5) ; 
Tibullus, according to Haupt-Vahlen (6th ed., 1904). 
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gramme poems," as Rothstein calls them. Rothstein himself 
cites, as we have seen (p. 29) iii. 3, 49, where Calliope, after warning 
him, vss. 41-46, to have nothing to do with martial themes, adds, 

Quippe coronatos alienum ad limen amantes 
Nocturnaeque canes ebria signa fugae, 
Ut per te clausas sciat excantare puellas, 
Qui volet austeros arte ferire viros. 

A chief object of his song, then, is to teach the lover how to 
secure the secluded fair; cf. Tib. i. 6, 9. Equally instructive is ii. 
34. In 49 ff., the poet's friend Lynceus, the typical rudis senex, is 

addressed, 

Nee tu tarn duros per te patieris amores: 
Trux tamen a nobis ante domandus eris. 

"I'll break you in to the ways of love," says the poet, "as an unruly 
bull is broken to the yoke; " cf. ii. 3, 49 f. He adds (55 ff.) : 

Aspice me, cui parva domi fortuna relicta est, .... 
Ut regnem mixtas inter conviva puellas 
Hoc ego quo tibi nunc elevor ingenio. 

"Poor and lowly though I am, I am a veritable king in my power 
over women; and this poetic gift of mine [for erotic verse] is the 
secret." Finally (81, 82), after the well-known compliment to 
Vergil, he concludes, 

Non tamen haec [erotic elegy] ulli venient ingrata legenti, 
Sive in amore rudis sive peritus erit. 

"Lovers both experienced and inexperienced will enjoy my verse." 
Propertius himself is, of course, peritus; cf. ii. 32, 19 f. : 

Nil agis, insidias in me componis inanes, 
Tendis iners docto retia nota mihi 
(i. 9, 7): Me dolor et lacrimae merito fecere peri turn (cf. ii. 34, 3). 

i. 7 and i. 9 are companion pieces to the epic poet Ponticus. In 
i. 7 Ponticus, as yet heart whole, is represented as rather supercilious 
toward the poor poet who is vainly trying to appease a cruel mistress 
(5,6): 

Nos, ut consuemus, nostras agitamus amores 
Atque aliquid duram quaerimus in dominant, .... 
["gemeint sind Verse, mit denen er sie erobern will." — Rothstein]; 
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9ff: 

.... haec mea fama est, 
Hinc cupio nomen carminis ire mei. 

Me laudent doctae solum placuisse puellae 

Me legat assidue post haec neglectus amator, 
Et prosint illi cognita nostra mala. 

"Der Dichter denkt sich als zukunftigen Lehrer der Liebe," as Roth- 
stein says, and just before, " wie die Liebesdichtung der Fiktion nach 
dem Dichter zu einem Erfolg in seiner Liebe verhelfen soil, so soil 
sie nach der Auffassung der romischen Erotiker auch auf andere 
belehrend wirken; vgl. i. 1, 37; 10, 15; 156,41." We may add Tib. 
ii. 5, 113; Lygdamus, 4, 43; Ovid A. A. iii. 534 ff., etc., to these refer- 
ences and remark that the "fiction" that verses aid in the prosecu- 
tion of love prevails chiefly in theoretical passages like ii. 34, 55 ff. ; 
practically the poets find them of little avail and often bemoan the 
sad fact; cf. p. 35 and n. 1 . But to return to Ponticus — there is a hint 
(21 f.) that he may need such aid as Propertius can give him, and 
in i. 9 the prophecy comes true: Ponticus is a victim of love. The 
poet begins with an "I told you so," and proceeds to descant (5 ff.) 
on his own expertness. 

Non me Chaoniae vincant in amore columbae 
Dicere, quos iuvenes quaeque puella domet. 
Me dolor et lacrimae merito fecere peritum : 
Atque utinam posito dicar amore rudis! 

Bitter experience has made him an expert, 1 and erotic verse helps. 

(11 f.), 

Plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus Homero: 
Carmina mansuetus lenia quaerit Amor. 

The lesson to be derived from his own case is enforced by iii. 11, 1-8, 

ending 

Ista ego praeterita iactari verba iuventa : 
Tu nunc exemplo disce timere meo. 

But it is unnecessary to cite more evidence 2 that Propertius 
regarded himself as an erotic expert whose example and verse would 

l Peritus and rudis (imperitus is impossible in dactylic verse) are of course erotic 
technical terms. 

2 Cf. also, iii. 1, 39-40; iii. 2, 7; iii. 9, 43-46; i. 10, 13-20. 
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prove helpful to other lovers. This belief was indeed of the very- 
essence of his whole calling as a poet, as is clear from the fact that 
it is expressed so often in those very poems in which he discusses 
the nature and objects of his own poetic work in contrast with that 
of others. Naturally most of these passages are general and theoreti- 
cal, and contain none of the explicit praecepta the existence of which, 
in our extant corpus Propertianum, was all too hastily denied by 
Lachmann. To the latter we now turn, reserving more extended 
comment on both groups until the facts have been placed before us. 

The difficulty at once arises of drawing the line between those 
passages which are openly didactic and those which are such only 
by implication. If we followed the general statements of Propertius 
that his own experiences should be instructive to all lovers who can 
profit by them, we should have a very large mass of material under 
discussion. This is, indeed, the method of Ovid, who adapts in the 
Ars amatoria any and every erotic experience to his own didactic 
purposes. But to be on the safe side, it will serve our purpose to 
include only those passages which are more or less openly didactic — 
" more or less," because Propertius was not, like Ovid, writing an 
erotic handbook, and it would have been inartistic for him openly 
to point the teaching in every case, even when he wished it to be 
taken by his readers as such. 1 The true reflection of this method 
is not found in the Ars amatoria, but in the Amores, many of whose 
more or less covert teachings Ovid uses over again in the Ars, just 
as he uses the suggestions drawn from Tibullus and Propertius, to 
mention no others. The passages follow accompanied by the brief- 
est comment. 

In i. 10 and i. 20 Propertius addresses his friend Gallus. After a 
general statement of his sk^ll in matters erotic (i. 10, 13-20), he 
proceeds (21-30) to give some explicit instruction to Gallus for 
immediate use: 

•In addition to frequent assertions on the part of Propertius of the generally 
instructive nature of his work, there is at least one concrete case in which he himself 
indicates the instruction which his readers will infer from an elegy not outspokenly 
and formally didactic. In ii. 23 he deals with the old theme (cf. Horace Sat. i. 2), 
scorta vs. matronae, professing (insincerely) to give his own views without seeking to 
instruct anybody. He is aware, however, that his readers may take these views as 
instruction, for the first four lines of ii. 24 contain an objection to them by a reader 
who points out their inconsistency with the poet's practice. 
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Tu cave ne tristi cupias pugnare puellae, 
Neve superba loqui, neve tacere diu: 
Neu, si quid petiit, ingrata fronte negaris, 
Neu tibi pro vano verba benigna cadant. 
Irritata venit quando contemnitur ilia, 
Nee meminit iustas ponere laesa minas. 
At quo sis humilis magis et subiectus Amori, 
Hoc magis effectu saepe fruare bono. 
Is poterit felix una remanere puella, 
Qui numquam vacuo pectore liber erit. 

Here are certainly as many explicit teachings — mostly of the " don't " 
type — as Gallus could well take in at one sitting. And the pedagogi- 
cal principle that the teacher should heed the character of his pupil 
is well observed, for we have only to read i. 13 and i. 20 to learn 
what manner of man this Gallus was; cf. Rothstein on i. 10, 29. 

The advice contained in i. 20 is brief and is confined to the first 
fifteen verses and the last two of the elegy. Stripped of its poetic 
adornment it is : Guard your favorite boy from the greedy nymphs 
lest you suffer, Gallus, as did Hercules from whom Hylas was stolen. 
The story of Hylas follows in epic style, and the last two verses revert 
to the beginning, applying the moral of the tale to the case of Gallus 
and his 7r<u?: 

His, o Galle, tuos monitus servabis amores, 
Formosum nymphis credere visus Hylan. 

The danger to Gallus cannot be real, unless some human puellae 
be concealed under the title of the nymphs (cf. Tibullus-Marathus- 
Pholoe in Tib. i. 8), but seems introduced merely to give an elegiac 
setting to the story of Hylas, which Propertius may have drawn from 
some Alexandrian epyll (cf. Rothstein, headnote) or narrative 
mythological elegy. At least, the erotic precept is clear, whatever 
its motive. Its basis is not, as usual, the poet's own experience, 
but myth. 

ii. 34, a poem which passes from the particular to the general, 
contains much, as we have seen (p. 31), on the poet's position as 
erotic expert. It also includes erotic advice to the poet's friend 
Lynceus, from whose tipsy faithlessness the elegy takes its start. 
This inadvertence on the part of Lynceus causes the poet to give 
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expression to the sententia that, where love is concerned, friends and 
relatives prove faithless (3 ff.) : 

Expertus dico, nemo est in amore fidelis : 
Formosam raro non sibi quisque petit. 
Polluit ille deus cognatos, solvit amicos, etc. 

The precept is contained in the first verse: 

Cur quisquam faciem dominae iam credat amico? 

But this is for lovers in general. For Lynceus himself, whose act 
has shown that he is not too old to be a lover, the poet has advice 
which, as in the case of Gallus (i. 10), is suited to the character of 
his pupil. Lynceus is a poet, mayhap a philosopher (27 ff .) , whose 
literary pursuits are not of the type likely to aid him in advancing 
his interests as a lover. Hence he is counseled to turn to erotic 
models (31 f.): 

Tu satius memorem musis imitere Philetam 
Et non inflati somnia Callimachi. 

41 ff.: Desine et Aeschyleo componere verba cothurno, 

Desine, et ad molles [eroticj membra resolve chores 

Tu non Antimacho, non tutior ibis Homero: 
Despicit et magnos recta puella deos. 

Propertius continues in what follows to offer his own aid (see p. 31). 
The advice to Lynceus, then, is rather an application to a concrete 
case of the theory that erotic poetry and composition in general aid 
the lover because of their influence on the sex 1 than any explicit 
and practical precepts. 

ii. 4, to which Vahlen and Rothstein prefix ii. 3, 45-54, is didactic 
throughout, 2 the first four verses more obviously so because of their 
form: 

1 This principle is by no means always effective in the poet's own case, but it is 
part of his creed and is frequently asserted ; cf . i. 86, 40 ; ii. 13, 7 ; ii. 266, 25 f . ; iii. 1, 40 ; 
iii. 2, 1 ff., etc. We must beware, of course, of taking the references to Philetas and 
Callimachus (ii. 34, 31-32) as implying an erotodidactic element in their work ; rather 
the allusion is to the general value of all erotic poetry to the lover. I shall recur to 
this point elsewhere. 

2 This is the only erotodidactic elegy according to Birt Rh. M. XXXVIII (1883), 
213 ff. Birt's theory (after Lachmann) that the praecepta alluded to by Ovid have 
been lost, makes it necessary for him to find as few traces as possible in the extant 
corpus Propertianum, and he is greatly aided in this by defining the praecepta as 
entire elegies — against the clear testimony of Ovid, as I have pointed out. 
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Multa prius dominae delicta queraris oportet, 
Saepe roges aliquid, saepe repulsus eas, 
Et saepe immeritos corrumpas dentibus ungues, 
Et crepitum dubio suscitet ira pede. 

But the rest of the elegy, though not formally (like these lines) 
addressed to a second person, nevertheless recounts erotic experi- 
ences and inferences which the poet has found true in his own hopeless 
case and transmits to others for their benefit. The second person 
(queraris, roges, etc.) is an indefinite address and includes any lover. 
The hopeless situation of the poet is like that depicted in i. 1, and the 
incurable nature of his passion is epigrammatically expressed, with 
abundant illustration, in ii. 1, 58: "Solus amor morbi non amat 
artificem." 

In ii. 14 Propertius announces his " discovery " from experience 
of the way to " fetch her " : be indifferent to her ! This is addressed 
as a precept to lovers in general (19 ff.) : 

Hoc sensi prodesse magis: contemnite, amantes: 
Sic hodie veniet, si qua negarit heri. 

As Rothstein (on 19) says, " Aus dieser Erfahrung sollen auch andere 
Liebende Nutzen ziehen; das entspricht der lehrhaften Neigung der 
romischen Erotik." 

ii. 18 (to which Rothstein prefixes ii. 17) begins with the precept: 
Be complaisant, for a display of jealousy begets dislike: 

Assiduae multis odium peperere querelae: 
Frangitur in tacito femina saepe viro. 
Si quid vidisti, 1 semper vidisse negato: 
Aut si quid doluit forte, dolere nega. 

"Die Beobachtung," says Rothstein (ad loc). "die der Dichter 
macht, verwendet er, der lehrhaften Neigung der antiken Erotik 
folgend, sofort zur Belehrung anderer." To this principle — com- 
plaisance and subjection — together with his avowal of undying 
devotion to her alone (ii. 17, 17-18), the poet looks for safety in 
the future, and others also may profit by it. 

1 The avowal to the arnica, probably Cynthia, ii. 20, 13 : 

De te quodcumque ad surdas mihi dicitur aures, 
affords a fair illustration of the poet's own practice of this principle. 
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ii. 25, 29-34 offer to a rival the advice: Don't show your love too 
openly; keep mum; don't be too eager; cf. Tib. iv. 13, 8: 

Qui sapit, in tacito gaudeat ille sinu. 

But the advice, good though it may be on occasion, is here obviously 
insincere and given in the interest of the poet; cf. Rothstein's notes. 
The estranged puella will easily perceive from the poem the poet's 
undying fidelity and the fickle character of his rival. The result 
will be a return to the old love. 1 

It is a striking proof of the importance of the didactic element 
that i. 1 — an elegy which was designed to serve as introduction to 
one book, if not more, of the collection — contains unmistakable 
traces of it. After depicting his utter subjection to the power of 
love (his prevalent condition) and tracing the cause of Cynthia's 
obduracy to his own temporary faithlessness, he holds himself up 
as a warning to others with the advice (35 ff.) : 

Hoc, moneo, vitate malum: sua quemque moretur 
Cura, neque assueto mutet amore locum. 
Quod siquis monitis tardas adverterit aures, 
Heu referet quanto verba dolore mea! 

Cf. Rothstein, headnote, "und mit einer Warnung .... schliesst 
das Gedicht (31-38), wie auch sonst die romischen Liebesdichter 
sich gern als Warner und Berater unerfaherner junger Leute denken," 
and he adds that the manner reminds of Tibullus. It is noteworthy 
that in his hopeless condition nothing aids him — not even the patient 
submission which he himself preaches (ii. 18; ii. 17; i. 17, etc.) 
and of which Milanion is the type both here and in Ovid A. A. ii. 
187 ff .— for at present (17, 18) : 

.... amor non ullas cogitat artes, 
Nee meminit notas, ut prius, ire vias. 

As a lover Propertius naturally takes sides against the precepts 
by which woman learns to conquer man. Unlike Ovid, who in the 
third book of the Ars amatoria professes to put arms in the hands of 
the Amazons, Propertius either advises the sex for his own interest 
(i. 2; cf. ii. 186) or is outspoken in his bitterness against the whole 

■Bothii. 18, 1-4 and ii. 25, 29-34 are cited by Birt loc. cit., as didactic, but too 
short to count. 
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feminine system (iv. 5; iii. 13, etc.). It is sufficient in this connection 
to remark that in i. 2, which ostensibly preaches to Cynthia the doc- 
trine that "beauty unadorned" is power enough for her, he gives 
clear hints (23 and 26) that his advice to discard all the adventitious 
aids to beauty is prompted not so much by any conviction on the 
subject of masculine taste as by jealous fears of Cynthia's purpose 
in seeking such adornment. In the same way the bit of advice for 
girls in general, derived from the faithlessness of one of Cynthia's 
lovers 1 (ii. 21, 15 f.), 

Ah nimium faciles aurem praebere puellae! 

Discite desertae non temere esse bonae — 

is really an "I told you so" in his own interest. The same selfish 
motive is obvious in his advice to Cynthia (ii. 16, 7-12) to "pluck 
the praetor and send him off." 2 

It seems, therefore, that Ovid's words — 

Invenies eadem blandi praecepta Properti — 
have been found strictly true, even of the extant corpus Propertianum. 
Other didactic elegies may have been lost, as Lachmann thought, 
but we do not need to assume such loss to justify Ovid. Propertius 
thus takes his place side by side with Tibullus and Ovid as erotic 
expert. In all three poets love appears as an ars (rexvt)) of which 
the poet-lover is master. 3 This part of our investigation will be 

1 Is the Panthus of this elegy the same as the lover and rival of ii. 25? The fickle- 
ness of both might serve to identify them. 

2 This passage serves to introduce the mention of iv. 5, in which the poet displays 
his knowledge of the whole system of avaricious teaching by which the amicae plun- 
dered and cajoled the poor lover. The advice to Cynthia (ii. 1G, 7 ff.) is a mere use for 
his own purposes of that given by the lena, iv. 5, 20-60, especially 48 ff. — 

Nee tibi displiceat miles non factua amori, etc. 
The elegy (iv. 5) is filled with praecepta — none more so — but they are not the poet's 
and he curses their author. It is, as Rothstein (headnote) says, " eine ars amandi im 
kleinen ffir das weibliche Geschlecht," and it will become important to us later. 

3 The passages already cited by no means exhaust the subject. I add here without 
comment a number of passages, some of which are more or less outspokenly didactic 
and all of which are connected with the treatment of love as a t^x^v '• the preachments 
against the avarice of amicae (iii. 13 ; cf . iv. 5 and ii. 24) ; the principle that one cannot 
flee from love (ii. 30) and its opposite — the journey to cure love (iii. 21; cf. i. 12, 11 
and Ovid R. A. 213 ff.); the anger of the arnica implies love (iii. 8; cf. i. 12, 15-16 
and Catullus lxxxiii and xcii); the hunt (ii. 19, 17ff.); love's compact (iii. 20, 15 ff.; 
cf. iv. 8, Tiff.); the corrupting influence of pictures (ii. 6, 26ff.); love and wine 
(iii. 17; cf. Ovid R. A. 805-10. and— a different aspect— ii. 33, 27 ff.) ; the nature 
and attributes of love (i. 5; ii. 12; ii. 266; ii. 15, etc.). A long list of erotic sententiae 
might be added. I shall have occasion to consider these passages in another place. 
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suitably concluded with some observations on the general aspects 
of erotic teaching in Propertius. 

We have seen that Propertius attributes his r8le as praeceptor 
amoris to his inspiration as a poet (pp. 31-3). On the other hand he 
professes to draw his actual knowledge of love and the principles 
by which it may be successfully prosecuted from his own experience. 
It is but another way of saying this when he uses such expressions 
as "Cynthia me docuit .... non nihil egit Amor" (i. 10, 19 f.), 
"Amor .... Donee docuit" (i. 1,5), "Imbuit .... Lycinna" 
(iii. 15, 6) . Cynthia is even exalted to the position of his whole inspi- 
ration (ii. 1, 3 f. : " Non haec Calliope, non haec mihi cantat Apollo :' 
Ingenium nobis ipsa puella facit"), but we must make allowances 
for the lover; the poet speaks in iii. 3, 38, Calliopea, etc. Occasion- 
ally the experiences of others afford the basis of some erotic principle, 
as in i. 20, the story of Hylas; but in general, "Me dolor et lacrimae 
merito fecere peritum" (i. 9, 7) represents the type of his professed 
training. 

The pupils to whom the poet-teacher addresses his instruction 
are either concrete and individual — Ponticus (i. 7; i. 9), Gallus 
(i. 10; i. 20, etc.), Lynceus (ii. 34), Cynthia (i. 2; ii. 186) etc., or 
unnamed and general. In the latter case the address varies from 
a more definite amantes (i. 156, 41; ii. 14, 19), puellae (ii. 21, 15), 
tu (ii. 25, 21), vos (ii. 4, 1 ff., etc.) to a second person merely implied 
in the form of the verb (ii. 4, 1 ff.; ii. 18, 3 f. ; i. 1,35, etc.). In all 
cases, however, the persons addressed, whether definite or indefinite, 
are lovers actual or prospective — the class to which he feels called 
upon to speak. 

The stress which Propertius lays upon his own experience as 
the source of his erotic knowledge must not, of course, be taken too 
literally. It is certain that not Ovid alone, but Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius also, though perhaps in less degree, derived much of their 
erotic knowledge from literature. Even if Propertius actually had 
most of the experiences from which he deduces his principles, he 

1 Ovid, with characteristic audacity, professes to receive not only inspiration but 
actual teaching from Apollo (A. A. ii. 493 ff.) and Venus (ibid. iii. 43). Tibullus 
selects a more humble divine instructor, and one well adapted to his purpose, in the 
figure of Priapus (i. 4) ; cf. i. 8. 5: "Venus .... perdoeuit," but this is used, like 
the passages in Propertius, to denote experience. 
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would not have made all the deductions in their present form, if 
he had not had predecessors to point the way. The effect upon the 
reader is equally realistic whether the poet has actually lived over 
again or merely professes to have lived over again the world-old 
experiences which he found already recorded in literature. It is in fact 
this very profession of experience, often merely an artistic expedient, 
which connects the erotodidactic element with the personal, render- 
ing it part and parcel of that subjective-erotic note, which is 
the chief characteristic of Roman elegy. When to this fact is 
added its oneness with the very inspiration of the poet, the 
erotodidactic becomes such an essential feature of Roman elegy 
that, if light can be thrown upon its sources and the channel by 
which those sources influenced Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, much 
will have been done to advance our knowledge of the vexed problem 
of the sources of Roman elegy in general. As a preliminary to this 
wider view it has seemed to me necessary to determine the status of 
the problem within the work of Propertius, who possesses the 
advantage of antedating Ovid in this element of elegiac art and of 
being much more full and frank in utterances that may throw light 
on the sources than his contemporary Tibullus. I have therefore 
dispensed with a multitude of parallels that might have been cited 
from his two colleagues because such parallels must necessarily be 
considered in any effort to push the investigation back to the sources 
— an effort which I must reserve for another paper. 
Bryn Maws College 



